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In  the  statements  here  made,  we  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  in  all 
modesty  we  make  them.  While  we  cannot  always  be  sure  that  the  results 
would  not  have  been  attained  without  our  efforts,  we  do  know  that  we  labored 
for  them  and  feel  assured  we  at  least  contributed  to  them.  Very  many  other 
matters  received  our  attention.  We  present  only  the  most  important. 

Soon  after  the  American  Rebellion  we  petitioned  for  a peaceable  solution 
of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  case  and  succeeded.  Then  came  the  Alabama  ques- 
tion. We  appealed  for  consultation  and  gained  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
Through  the  joint  high  commission  we  urged  an  international  system  of  arbi- 
tration and  a simultaneous  disarmament  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Then  came  the  Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  and  a reduction  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States  to  about  twenty  thousand  men — an  early  triumph  of 
peace  principles. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  our  existence  we  noted  over  fifty  import- 
ant international  arbitrations  and  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  Congress, 
which  stayed  the  hand  of  blood  in  Europe. 

We  were  instrumental  in  averting  a repetition  of  the  Alabama  troubles  by 
this  country,  by  preventing  vessels  of  war  leaving  our  ports  for  Cuba  against 
Spain  with  whom  our  Government  was  on  friendly  terms.  We  waited  upon 
the  Spanish  consul  here  and  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents  proceeded  to  Spain 
and  at  Madrid  presented  our  petition  for  a termination  of  the  Cuban  war. 
We  received  the  thanks  of  the  Spanish  Government.  We  also  appealed  to  the 
Insurgents  of  Cuba. 

We  early  interceded  for  the  Indians,  recommending  a peace  policy  and  a 
peace  department  and  approved  Grant’s  “Quaker  Policy.”  We  saved  the 
lives  of  Santanta  and  Big  Tree  and  of  a dumber  of  the  Modocs  condemned  to 
death,  and  suggested  the  care  and  teaching  of  Indian  children,  as  a solution  of 
the  Indian  problem.  On  several  occasions  we  had  large  delegations  of  Indian 
chiefs  as  visitors  and  sent  to  them  over  one  thousand  articles  as  presents,  and 
to  every  tribe  and  Indian  agency  we  could  reach,  a circular  message  of  love, 
justice  and  reform. 

We  have  been  instrumental  in  averting  the  rigors  of  military  law  upon 
those  conscientiously  opposed  to  performing  military  service. 

When  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  opened  for  amendment  in 
1874,  we  aided  in  obtaining  an  important  enactment  for  the  protection  of 
peace  men. 

We  have  upheld  the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  human  life  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  We  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  execution  of  some 
condemned  to  death  and  have  created  a public  opinion  against  capital  punish- 
ment, until  it  is  more  difficult  to  hang  a human  being  than  it  was  years  ' 
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and  the  controversy  now  going  on  as  to  how  to  take  life  with  the  least  pain,  is 
a gratifying  evidence  of  a revolting  feeling,  and  an  encouraging  sign  of  its 
abolition. 

We  have  prevented  a number  of  law-suits,  estrangements,  strikes,  lockouts 
and  troubles  between  capital  and  labor,  by  appointing  committees  of  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation  ; and  we  have  established  in  Philadelphia  a court  of  arbi- 
tration that  has  performed  good  service. 

We  have  established  over  thirty  branch  peace  societies  in  the  United 
States  and  aided  in  forming  as  many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  represented  in  all  the  Peace  Congresses,  national  and  international, 
and  now  we  have  the  plan  presented,  with  every  prospect  of  adoption,  of  an 
International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 

In  the  trouble  among  the  miners  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  we  took  an 
early  interest,  addressing  the  parties  personally  and  by  letter  and  with  success. 

We  were  instrumental  in  having  presented  to  and  referred  by  Congress  in 
1871,  a resolution  looking  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  would  take  out  the  war  clauses  thereof  and  indirectly  provide  for 
disarmament. 

We  presented  to  Congress,  June  17,  1874,  the  following  which,  with  very 
slight  alterations,  has  been  adopted  and  the  matter  remains  with  the  President  * 
of  the  United  States,  and  he  has  acted  under  it,  viz;  “That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  negotiate  with  all  civilized  powers,  who 
may  be  willing  to  enter  into  such  negotiations,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  system,  whereby  matters  in  dispute  between  governments  agree- 
ing thereto  may  be  adjusted  by  arbitration,  and,  if  possible,  without  recourse 
to  war.  ’ ’ 

We  have  sent  our  petitions,  appeals  and  memorials  to  the  European  courts 
in  favor  of  an  international  court  of  arbitration  and  we  believe  the  consum- 
mation is  near  at  hand. 

During  the  centennial  year  of  American  independence  we  held  for  five 
days  a large  peace  convention  in  Carpenter’s  Hall,  Philadelphia,  where  the 
first  Continental  Congress  had  assembled  one  hundred  years  before,  and  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  From  this  convention  a declaration  of 
peace  to  all  mankind  was  issued,  and  was  sent  to  various  nations  and  read  and 
re-read  to  large  assemblages  and  signed  and  endorsed  by  prominent  persons  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  this  memorable  gathering  several  swords  were 
presented  to  the  Universal  Peace  Union  by  army  officers  who  had  carried  them 
in  battles.  They  were  turned  into  a plow  and  pruning  hooks  which  were  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exposition,  of  1878,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  city  of  Geneva, 
and  the  plow  now  rests  on  a dais  in  the  immortal  Hall  where  the  Alabama 
question  was  settled.  This  was  followed  by  the  Iowa  Branch  Peace  Society 
being  presented  with  swords  by  military  men  who  had  been  converted  to  peace 
principles,  and  they  were  made  into  pruning  hooks. 

In  1879  successfully  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  from 
the  Interior  to  the  War  Department.  At  this  time  we  were  holding,  in  con- 
nection with  our  branch  societies,  about  one  public  peace  meeting  per  day. 

Remarkable  interviews  have  been  had  with  Presidents  Hayes,  Arthur  and 
Harrison  and  with  ex-President  Grant ; and  interesting  correspondence  with 
Presidents  Garfield  and  Cleveland. 

The  appeal  to  President  Hayes  was  for  the  appointment  of  a commission 
to  establish  an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  This  was  in  1879.  He 
replied  in  a most  encouraging  manner.  A Bill  was  presented  by  Representa- 
tive Williams,  of  Wisconsin,  for  $25,000,  for  such  a commission,  but  was  not 
considered  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
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We  early  moved  for  an  adjustment  of  the  complications  between  Peru, 
Bolivia  and  Chili  and  received  the  cordial  support  of  Secretary  of  State  Wm. 
M.  Evarts,  and  Col.  Fisher  was  appointed  as  mediator  by  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  Chili,  Anibal  Pinto,  wrote  us  with  thanks,  agreeing  to  our 
proposed  plan  of  settlement.  Unfortunately  Peru  declined  arbitration  and 
history  records  her  sufferings. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1879,  the  memorable  meet- 
ing was  had  with  ex-President  Grant,  in  Philadelphia,  when  he  pronounced 
the  great  truths  of  peace,  his  hatred  of  war,  and  his  encouragement  to  our 
society,  that  were  telegraphed  round  the  world. 

In  1880  we  were  favored  by  the  United  States  Government  with  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  ministers  represeifting  this  country  and  to  foreign  Powers. 
With  these  we  had  interviews  with  leading  men  in  Europe  and  America  on  the 
subject  of  arbitration  as  a substitute  for  war. 

In  1880  we  were  instrumental  in  preventing  the  enactment  of  the  Anti- 
Chinese  Bill,  which,  through  the  veto  of  President  Hayes,  failed  to  become  a 
law.  We  also  aided  in  defeating  at  this  time  a national  Militia  Bill. 

In  1881  learning  of  the  imprisonment  and  suffering  of  several  Nazarenes 
in  Servia,  because  of  refusal  to  perform  military  service  or  pay  military  fines, 
we  united  in  efforts  for  their  release  and  were  signally  successful. 

This  same  year  a vigorous  protest  was  made  against  introducing  military 
drill  into  our  public  schools,  and  the  protest  of  Wendell  Phillips  stands  out  as 
a ringing  rebuke  to  such  efforts.  We  feel  we  have  accomplished  much  in  this 
direction,  although  we  see  the  need  of  continued  and  persistent  labor. 

During  the  year  1881  we  made  very  strenuous  efforts  to  abolish  capital 
punishment  and  think  we  produced  an  impression  that  will  bring  forth  good 
results. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Mayor  King,  of  Philadelphia,  aided  us  by  his  re- 
markable movement  in  behalf  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  his  proclama- 
tion against  the  carrying  of  concealed  deadly  weapons. 

In  1882  there  was  intense  suffering  among  women  operatives  and  the  poor 
unarmed  men  and  children  in  Ireland,  and  an  address  was  sent  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  their  behalf  and  against  using  deadly  force,  and  with  reference  to  the 
death  of  Prince  Albert,  which  brought  back  to  us  her  beautiful  and  grateful  re- 
ply printed  on  white  satin,  surrounded  with  black  silk,  typical  of  her  recent  loss. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  we  urged  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  to  influence 
President  Arthur  to  carry  out  the  Blaine  program  for  a Peace  Congress  of  the 
Central  and  South  American  Republics.  We  had  impressive  interviews  with 
the  Administration. 

It  was  also  in  this  year  that  we  celebrated  with  marked  propriety  the  Bi- 
Centennial  of  the  landing  of  William  Penn,  and  had  Gov.  Hoyt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mayor  King  of  Philadelphia  and  Judge  Pierce  to  preside  at  the  different 
sessions. 

We  induced  President  Arthur  to  introduce  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
December  1882,  a special  reference  for  peace  and  arbitration,  and  Senator 
Hoar  to  introduce  a resolution  in  harmony  therewith. 

Special  and  earnest  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a permanent  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration between  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  and 
France  ; the  President  of  Switzerland  and  his  Minister  of  State  being  members 
of  our  branch  peace  society. 

In  1883  we  commenced  our  appeals  for  home  rule  in  Ireland;  and  for  the 
study  of  arbitration  as  well  as  a drill  in  that  department,  in  schools,  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  this  year  a very  large  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia  through  our 
efforts,  when  many  ministers  and  prominent  persons  took  part.  United  States 
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Minister  John  Welsh  and  Bishop  Simpson,  presiding.  It  was  held  in  behalf 
of  international  arbitration  and  peace. 

We  aided  in  having  the  residence  of  William  Penn,  which  he  occupied 
when  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Fairmount  Park. 

In  1884  Hon.  I.  Newton  Evans  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a Bill  which  we  aided  in  framing  for  some  fixed  principles  of  arbitration 
and  inviting  the  governments  of  North  and  South  America  and  any  others  to 
send  delegates  to  an  International  Convention. 

In  this  year  we  succeeded  in  having  the  Republican,  American  and  Equal 
Rights  parties  insert  peace  and  arbitration  in  their  platforms,  and  the  other 
parties  said  they  would  have  done  it,  if  we  had  called  their  attention  thereto. 

Pending  the  difficulties  between  France  and  China  we  exerted  an  influence 
to  effect  a settlement,  and  received  from  Marquis  Tseng  a very  grateful  letter 
and  we  believe  we  have  done  much  good  in  this  direction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  r884  remarkable  gains  were  made,  by  our 
arbitrating  difficulties  between  capital  and  labor,  resulting  in  restoring  to  work 
over  thirty  thousand  working  men  and  women  in  various  industries,  and  the 
adoption  of  eleven  cardinal  rules  for  the  settlement  of  such  difficulties.  In  a 
number  of  places  these  rules  are  framed  and  referred  to  when  disputes  arise. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  Room  of  the  new  public  buildings,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
protest  was  made  against  surrounding  the  buildings  with  the  proposed  military 
statues.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  organizations  replied  to 
us.  Similar  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  against  sham  battles, 
increase  of  the  militia,  prize  fights,  indecent  and  immoral  placards,  etc. 

We  were  represented  in  the  New  Orleans  World’s  Exposition  and  opened 
the  proceedings  as  Peace  Day,  November  ro,  r885.  We  had  an  exhibition  of 
what  peace  has  accomplished  through  chambers  of  commerce  adopting  rules 
of  arbitration,  etc. 

August  14,  r885,  a permanent  court  of  arbitration  was  established  in 
Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Universal  Peace  Union  and  it  remains 
open  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties. 

In  an  interesting  correspondence  on  the  water  ways  of  the  world,  the 
Peace  Union  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Suez,  Panama  and  any  other 
canals  should  be  free  from  warlike  demonstrations  or  provisions,  and  should  be 
neutral  to  all  nations. 

Especial  efforts  were  made  in  behalf  of  justice  to  the  colored  race  and  for 
the  equal  rights  of  women,  resulting  in  an  increased  interest  on  these  important 
subjects  and  material  gains. 

During  r885  1886,  strenuous  effors  were  made  by  us  to  defeat  Bills 

that  had  been  introduced  into  Congress  for  coast  defense  and  the  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  for  a time  with  success,  and  eventually  with  a 
material  lessening  of  the  original  demands  of  the  military. 

We  were  eminently  triumphant  on  the  rst  of  April,  1886,  in  averting  a 
threatened  railroad  strike  in  Philadelphia.  This  same  year  we  appealed  to 
President  Cleveland  for  a commission  on  labor  and  capital  and  were  rewarded 
by  his  favorable  action  in  this  direction,  so  far  as  to  recommend  it  to  Congress; 
and  our  efforts  in  regard  to  the  Fisheries  question  with  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  positive  and  unremitted. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  about  one  dozen  Bills  were  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  behalf  of  peace  and  arbitration.  We  sent  the  peace  question  from 
the  platform  of  halls  to  the  forum  of  our  nation,  to  be  extended  to  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  world. 

An  effort  was  made  to  introduce  the  whipping  post  into  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  we  vigorously  opposed  it  and  are  gratified  that  the  barbarism  has 
not  blighted  this  state. 
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In  1886  we  were  favored  to  see  clearly  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, relative  to  the  case  of  A.  K.  Cutting,  which  menaced  the  peace 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Our  recommendation  was  early  given 
and  approved  by  the  Mexican  administration  and  we  received  letters  of  grati- 
tude from  President  Diaz,  Minister  Romero  and  others  and  the  matter  was 
adjusted  as  we  had  proposed. 

Early  in  1887  there  were  well  grounded  fears  that  there  might  be  a general 
war  in  Europe.  We  issued  a very  strong  address  to  the  peace  societies  of  Europe 
to  send  the  same  to  the  Powers  that  were  likely  to  engage  in  war,  and  print 
the  same  in  the  language  of  their  different  countries.  This  was  done  and  was 
strengthened  by  similar  action  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  always  ready 
to  aid  and  frequently  anticipating  our  action  in  the  work  of  peace.  This 
memorial,  we  feel,  was  a messenger  of  good  ; war  was  averted  and  there  has 
not  been  a war  of  any  magnitude  between  civilized  nations  since  that  time. 

In  1887  we  united  with  the  American  Peace  Society  in  petitioning  the 
State  Legislatures  to  adopt  resolutions  declaring  their  approval  of  a permanent 
international  court  of  arbitration  ; this  to  precede  action  by  Congress. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Eoreign  Peace  Societies  active  efforts  were  made 
this  year  in  favor  of  simultaneous  disarmanent,  and  if  it  could  not  be  brought 
about  immediately,  to  do  so  gradually  and  in  pro  rata  proportion. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  a large  delegation  of  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament and  friends  of  peace  visited  this  country  and  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  a memorial  on  international  arbitration.  We  conferred 
with  this  delegation  and  had  a reception  with  some  of  its  members. 

President  Cleveland  wrote  us  for  our  views  and  propositions  for  an  Inter- 
national Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  Pie  and  Secretary  Bayard  gave  us  frequent 
and  valuable  assistance. 

In  1888  there  were  numerous  strikes,  notably  the  employees  of  the  Read- 
ing Railroad.  We  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  called  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  tersely  presented  the  cardinal  rules  for  the  solution  of  difficulties  between 
capital  and  labor.  We  were  encouraged  by  evidences  of  success  and  by  the 
grateful  remarks  of  officers  of  railroad  companies. 

We  showed  fifty-eight  very  prominent  cases  where  arbitration  had  been 
successful  in  this  country  since  1815. 

We  influenced  nine  different  petitions  to  Congress  from  nine  different 
state  governments  in  favor  of  arbitration. 

We  united  with  Herm  Molkenboer,  of  Germany,  for  an  educational  plan 
of  arbitration,  looking  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  ways  of  peace. 
Swarthmore  college,  through  our  efforts,  introduced  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
college  the  study  of  peace  and  arbitration. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1888  the  Universal  Peace  Union  was  formally  and 
regularly  chartered,  with  power  to  establish  branches  throughout  this  country 
and  elsewhere. 

We  were  instrumental  in  preventing  a filibustering  raid  on  Venezuela. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  two  of  our  members  were  nominated  by  the  Equal 
Rights  party,  a national  political  party,  for  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  and  electoral  tickets  were  prepared  in  several  states, 

This  year  we  opposed  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  and  the  Bill  presented 
to  Congress  for  retaliation,  and  we  rejoice  that  they  have  been  superceded  by 
those  for  reciprocity. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  we  took  part  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  difficulties 
in  Hayli  and  the  overrunning  of  Africa  by  armed  forces,  holding  to  the  right 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  to  own  their  own  homes  and  legislate  therefor. 

In  1889  we  made  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Exposition  at  Paris  and  re- 
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ceived  the  award  of  a handsome  diploma  and  gold  medal.  We  sent  several 
delegates  to  the  great  International  Peace  Congress  held  in  that  city  at  that  time. 

In  Rhode  Island  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  military  drill  into  the 
boy’s  department  of  the  High  School.  Our  members  interposed  and  success- 
fully defeated  the  proposition. 

This  year  we  sent  Conrad  F.  Stollmeyer  to  Venezuela  in  the  interest  of  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  that  republic  and  Great  Britain  and  with 
success,  and  an  estimated  saving  of  at  least  ^60,000,000.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  efforts  that  friendly  relations  were  re-established  between  these  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  Abyssinian  and  Samoan  troubles  we  took  prompt  action  and  were 
rewarded  by  the  pacific  results. 

The  National  Woman’s  Christian  Union  aided  by  our  appeals  has  added  a 
peace  department. 

1889  was  marked  by  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sug- 
gesting a national  relief  fund.  It  was  just  after  the  flood  at  Johnstown.  We 
received  letters  from  nearly  all  the  Governors  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
yet  to  be  published  and  the  plan  developed.  It  has  in  view  a strengthening  of 
the  great  philanthropic  work  of  the  Red  Cross. 

This  year  was  memorable  by  their  being  held  at  Washington  and  London 
five  different  International  Congresses,  all  in  the  line  of  peace  and  receiving 
the  patronage  of  the  Peace  Union  and  its  branches. 

We  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  the  peace  exhibit  we  had  made  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  to  be  placed  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts.  We  also  pre- 
sented each  delegate  to  the  Pan-American  Congress,  which  was  a conference 
we  had  labored  to  bring  about,  a carefully  prepared  list  of  arbitrations  and 
amicable  settlements  that  have  taken  place  under  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment since  its  foundation.  The  number  of  such  treaties  and  settlements,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  amounting  to  233,  the  same  number  as  the  signers  of  the 
memorial  to  the  United  States,  presented  by  the  British  delegation. 

It  was  in  this  year  we  appealed  to  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  to  especially  commend  all  efforts  to  prevent  war  and  promote 
universal  and  lasting  peace  through  arbitration.  The  convention  approved  and 
the  House  of  Deputies  accepted  and  the  House  of  Bishops  concurred  therewith 
in  our  communication. 

A similar  course  has  been  pursued  by  us  with  the  conventions  of  Presby- 
terians, Methodists  and  other  religious  bodies  and  with  like  success. 

1890  was  ushered  in  by  the  offer  of  our  Vice-President  Conrad  F.  Stoll- 
meyer, of  Trinidad,  to  go  to  Europe  as  our  minister  of  peace  and  visit  the  Euro- 
pean courts  and  principal  men  of  the  different  Governments,  to  avert  the 
threatened  war  over  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  to  bring  about  closer  relationships  by 
mutual  visitation  and  to  create  a deeper  interest  in  arbitration  and  disarma- 
ment. This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Universal  Peace  Union  and  handsomely 
prepared  credentials  on  parchment  were  given  him,  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  society  and  countersigned  and  approved  by  Hon.  Edwin 
H.  Fitler,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia;  His  Excellency  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  last  named  giving  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  Diplomatic  and 
Consular  officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  this  mission  is  too  long  to  insert  in  this  sketch  and  report, 
which  necessarily  omits  many  interesting  incidents,  but  we  can  say  that  the 
whole  summer  of  1890  was  consumed  by  Mr.  Stollmeyer  visiting  the  leading 
men  of  Europe  and  appealing  for  peace  as  proposed,  and  we  believe  the  happi- 
est results  will  follow. 
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The  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  marked 
further  efforts  of  the  Peace  Union,  mainly  by  its  Vice-President,  Frederick 
Bajer  of  Copenhagen,  for  he  in  Denmark,  as  Chas.  Lemmonnier  in  France, 
Hodgson  Pratt  in  England,  E.  T.  Moneta  and  Senor  Mazzoleni  in  Italy, 
Arturo  de  Marcoarta  in  Spain,  have,  with  many  others,  been  very  active  for 
our  work  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Universal  Peace  Congress,  held  in  London  from  July  14  to  19,  was 
an  event  of  intense  interest.  We  were  represented  by  several  delegates  from 
our  society,  and  the  creation  of  an  International  Tribunal  of  arbitration  was 
so  prominently  presented  and  recommended  that  it  seems  likely  to  be  estab- 
lished. We  have  since  that  time  given  considerable  attention  to  the  details  of 
such  a tribunal. 

The  Behring  Sea  dispute  assumed  alarming  proportions  and  we  remitted  no 
effort  to  bring  about  a settlement,  and  we  have  been  rewarded  by  a temporary  ad- 
justment, which  we  feel  confident  will  be  permanently  arranged  to  prevent  war. 
This  and  the  Venezuela  question  may  be  classed  as  triumphs  for  peace  for  this 
period. 

Especial  efforts  were  made  by  us  this  year  for  the  interests  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  we  received  testimonials  of  appreciation  from  prominent  Irishmen. 

We  also  took  advanced  ground  for  the  Indians,  as  the  outbreak  in  the 
Sioux  reservation  caused  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity  to  act.  This 
work  extended  into  the  present  year,  1891,  and  we  are  still  prosecuting  it. 

We  are  at  present  doing  our  part  to  establish  a central  bureau  for  peace; 
we  are  arranging  for  the  Universal  Peace  Congress  to  be  held  in  Rome  next 
November ; we  are  taking  special  interest  to  prevent  war  against  the  Armenians 
and  to  aid  them  in  establishing  home  rule. 

We  are  deeply  interested  in  the  coming  Pan-Republic  Congress  and  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago,  1893,  President  has  been 

elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Auxiliary  World’s  Congress.  August,  1893, 
has  been  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  peace  question. 

The  Chilian  troubles  have  engaged  our  attention  and  we  have  done  what 
we  could  to  avert  war.  Secretary  Blaine  replied  favorably  to  our  appeals  for 
sending  a mediator,  and  we  believe  his  plan  would  have  succeeded  had  the  con- 
tending parties  been  willing  to  accept  it. 

The  purchase  of  over  ten  acres  of  ground  at  Mystic,  Conn.,  has  been  con- 
summated and  we  now  own  this  beautiful  Grove,  on  which  we  propose  to  erect 
a commodious  and  suitable  Temple,  in  which  to  hold  peace  conventions  and 
to  be  open  for  educational,  reformatory  and  progressive  work.  We  have  for 
twenty-five  years  edited  and  published  a monthly  periodical  of  twenty  pages 
devoted  to  the  cause. 

We  are  astounded,  as  we  review  the  past,  to  find  we  have  been  interested 
in  so  many  phases  of  the  peace  question,  to  carry  out  our  object,  to  remove 
the  causes  and  abolish  the  customs  of  war.  This  sketch  comprises  merely  the 
most  prominent  work.  The  holding  of  meetings  from  Toronto,  Canada,  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  New  Orleans  and  throughout  the  Eastern,  Middle  and 
Western  States ; the  representations  we  have  had  in  the  Peace  Congresses  of 
the  world ; the  efforts  to  set  apart  a Peace  Sunday ; to  have  proper  playthings 
and  amusements,  literature  and  school  books  for  the  children  ; the  writing  of 
letters ; the  commissions  on  reciprocity  and  other  subjects  kindred  to  peace ; 
the  care  of  Indians;  the  publication  of  peace  tracts;  and  the  constant  agita- 
tion of  the  subject,  have  all  been  an  important  part  of  the  history,  in  addition 
to  the  particular  incidents  we  briefly  record.  Alfred  H.  Love, 

Philadelphia,  August  28,  1891.  Presided. 
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